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ABSTEACT 

This document is a summary of two years of activity 
of the Maine Teacher Corps presented in outline form. Throughout, 
several questions are asked (What was done? What was learned? What 
was expected? What was found?) followed by recommendations for other 
programs. Section I is an introductory essay entitle»d, "Maine Teacher 
Corps, A Viable Alternative." Section II discusses the selection 
process of interns and team leaders — the processes and criteria 
used--and their implications. Section III, "Program Structure," 
discusses grades and credits, and other information used in their 
place. Section IV describes the instructional program of interns in 
terms of content, supervision, and evaluation. Section V, "In-Service 
Program," focuses on tae dimensions of the Teacher Corps' 
interactions with in-service teachers. Section VI discusses the host 
university's relationship to the Teacher Corps in light of the 
University of Maine's statement that Teacher Corps is a way to 
provide new input into the staff, implement an experimental model, 
explore alternatives within the school, and provide financial 
assistance. The appendices offer a sample Teacher Corps trai'iscript 
including a list of miniwal competencies attained by graduates of the 
Teacher Corps program. (MM) 
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M A I N I-: T A C 11 E R C 0 R P S 

A Viable Alternative 
by Paul R. VJalker 

I- Hr. Paul R. Walker, director of Maine Teacher Corps and Associate 

Professor of Reading, has worked e.Ktensivelv as a consultant on 
Learn in::; Disabilities and Reading. He is co-author of the "Cali- 
fornia Test of Basic Skills" and is co-author of a textbook on 
Learning Disabilities, designed for use by the classroom teacher. 

Many features of the Maine Teacher Corps Program at UTIPC have far reaching impli- 
cations for the future education of teachers, for state departments of education 
and for school districts. Some facets of the Maine Teacher Corps v/hich should be 
examined by teacher preparation institutions include: 

1. Competency based teacher education; 

2. Variable entrance and exit points; 

3. Emphasis on individualized programs; 

4. Incorporation of specialized skills; 

5. Community involvement in curricula design and evaluation; 

6. Tripartite decisions by University, State Department and local 
school systems. 

Competency based teacher education is not a new concept. Professional educators 
have ordinarily demanded that prospective teachers demonstrate their skills in 
some form of a f ield-pract icuKi situation. The Maine Teacher Corps differs by 
length of tim.e and a shift of em.phasis. Required to spend tv;o years demonstrating 
;-ind acquiring teachinr; skills in various educational settings, interns do not 
regulate themselves to teaching one grade. They spend tim.e teaching and learning 
educative processes by active involvement in Kindergarten through grade eight, 
plus ancillary services offered by a school district; i.e., library, guidance, 
remedial, special education, etc. Interns must participate, additionally, in 
community service activities and various projects indigenous to each community. 
The Teacher Corps faculty gives instruction and guidance on site. Total immersion 
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in .-1 school nud conir.ani ty v;hi.Jo. mn in ta * iii n university coinni i tniunt: desorvus 
scrur.Lny for prof ess L(>nal. school?^ of ciclucation. 

Part icipatln); Interns in the Maine Tencher Corps pro^^ram must have completed a 
mi.ninum of 60 hours undergraduate credit. Many interns have acctinuilatcd more 
than bO hours and in some cases possess a baccalaureate dep.ree. Variable entrance 
(interns are not classified as .juniors, seniors, etc.) into a teacher education 
pro[;rani is accomplished by the diverse acadei?.ic status of each intern. Althougii 
Maine Teacher Corps is a Lv.'o-year project, variable exit is accomplislied since 
interns may receive a bachelor's degree and/or a master's degree upon successful 
completion of the program. 

Program floxibility is a mandate necessitated by variable entrance and exit 
points, resulting in individualized intern programs of study in \%-hich an intern's 
particular needs are met rather than attempting to force-fit an intern into an 
already specified course of study. 

A logical consequence of program flexibility is the po.ssibility for an intern to 
speciali::e in. a discipline vdiich may not be included in a traditional curriculum. 
The Maine Teacher Corps makes provisions for concentrated study over a tv:o-year 
period in special education, learning disabilities, reading, language development, 
and human relations. 

Community involvement in curricula design and evaluation is a significant part of 
Teacher Cc^rps and operates on tv/o levels. Local team leaders serve as adjunct 
prcn"essors assisting in all phases of instruction and delivery. All team leaders 
are master teachers, selected by local communities and employed full-time by 
Teacher Corps. Tliey commuiricate daily with interns and supervise the utilization 
of interns in a c.-^mmun ity . Team leaders, in conjunction with Teacher Corps 
faculty and a program specialist, design and implem.ent interns' programs. 
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On another level, coirnuniitiy coor d i na to^- ; arc emplt^ye^i part-tlp:c In- Teachor Corps 
to insure, plan, and L'acilLcate intern involvement v/itcin each C(^mnunit}'. A.l J 
comniiinity coordinators are selected locally and are generally non-professional 
educators. Each community also lias a local advisory committee \n fh commun i ty 
representatives v:ho assist team leaders and community coordinators in local pro- 
gram, development and policy. 

Perhaps most importantly, tripartite participation by the Vniversltv, State 
Department of Educational and Cultural Services, and local co:nmunities leads to 
collaborative decision m.akinf; concerning the operation of the 'laine To/icher Corps 
Proy;ram. For example, th.c program specialist is a State Department appointment; 
team loaders, interns, community coordinators, and local advisory committees 
represent loca] sciiool districts; and tlie University is represented bv Teacher 
Corps administrators and faculty. In addition, each of the af crement? oned groups 
is represented on a Central Advisory Committee whirli assists in supporting and 
recomr:end ing goals .'ind objectives for r^aine Teacher Corps. 

It vould be naive to state that everything initiated by the Teacher Corps is new, 
creative, or highly innovative. However, Teacher Cor])s does encourage m.any vari- 
ations of traditional teacher education in a systematic format. Professional 
educators have an opportunity to evaluate, reject, "in toto" or in part, or in- 
corporate "in toto" or in part, salient aspects of the Maine Teacher Corps Program. 
Teacher Corps represents one alternative approach for preparing future teachers; 
otht.r al ti*rna L ives wcvlI exploration and evaluation."^ 

1. TK i;SM , b'niversjty of rialno, Por tland-Gorham, Corliam, ^^aino, 1974 , 28-30. 
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TUl! St^Jcction Vroccr.i^ o[ Tntcrns and T. -n Le.adcrs 



The selection of proi;ram participants ii:ay have more impact: on tlie ef f ec t i. vcnoss 
of the progran than anv other factor. The criteria for facultv selection, a 
university process, is dealt with in Section V. The criteria for selection of 
interns and tecun leaders, a local process, were not formally documented. The 
Ci^- ■ -wis in this section are, th.erefore, interpretations of information collecte 
during tlie last tv;o years. Outlined are the processes and criteria used, the 
implications for the program of the results of the process, and scm-.o recommenda- 
tions for o t li e r pro r a ir.s . 



A. V.liat was done: 



1. T!io selection process for interns 

a. Selection v;as done entirely by local committees 

1) The cotr^mittces at the 6 sites had various compositions; 
some hr\d no commaini ty representation, several had tlie team 
leaders, others did not. 

2) Tliore was n.i ::iversity representation on the committees. 
The criteria stated by the universitv were the ability to 
meet the univcrsityVs regular entrance requirements and 
that one intern at each site should be an undergraduate 
presently enrolled at the universitv. 

.]) Ihc university through announcements in local nevrspapers 
reques ted applications . 

•'0 I'he .1,500 applications received by tlie project were forwarded 
to the appropriate site, usually indicated on the application. 

5) The local conriittee then screened, contacted, and interviewed 
cand i da tes . 



h. The papers of tho. candidates seiected were then l oir.'jn rdod to thf 
un ivers i t v for final acceptance. 

c. All. cand i (la.tes selected by the local committees v;ere accepted by 
tiie univers i ty . 

d. All interns were living in the state at the time of their applica- 
tion and acceptance. 

e. Twenty-five of the thirty-eight interns were already living within 
10 miles of tlie site which selected them. 
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I. Stated criLerin of the loc L coiraii L 1 1 oes \:crc similar, c , . , 
oxpcL-Lcnce v::lh childron, i-^terost: in living; in the relate, 
evidence r>f ninturity, etc. ['nstated hut implied critorLa 
et' tlie 'Ic'c.nl committues varied. Examples of reascMis vhich 
eontr ihuted to the select ion of certain interns are : 

1) relative on the sciiool committee 

2) spouse on the sciiool staff 

3 ) a v; a y to t a V. e care of f o i.*m e r emp ] oy e e s o f p r e ^^ e n t I v 
u n f u n d e d p r o f ; ram 51 

-''0 political pressures to include "hii^, names" of the 
ccMiununi ty 

5) desire to have m.ore mien as teachers 

i;. Tiirou.^hout the G committees, there v;as on.lv superficial under- 
standini; of th.e prcj:ram for which they were selecting; student:; 
and accurate information was sometimes f;Lven to those inter- 
viev:ed. Fxamples of interns' misconceptions v;ere: 

1 ) e\^ er y p o r s o n wh o s t ay s 2 years r e c e i v es a master's degree 

2) the program is like a long s tuden t- teach ing experience 

3) the intern will function as an aide 

■4) Teacher Corps is an easy way to get a degree, a free ride 
Tp.e selection process for team leaders 

a. Team leader selection v;as an entirely local decision 

h. In some sitesj the position was posted and applications v;ere 
accepted from, anyone in the system. In some sites, the team 
leader was appointed by the superintendent without the position 
being opened and v;ith little, if any, input from others. 

c. Some reascnis for selection, stated informally after the fact, 
appear to ^ave been: 

1) providing a job for valuable people in pro j ecus no 
longer funded 

2) providing training or additional experiences for 
people about to mov e into p r i n c i p a Is h i p s 

3) choosing the "best" teacher 
t we learned : 

V'idf diffei'ences aru^ng interns resulted in tlie need for 
p r o rams \s' i ri c h b e c am e i n d i v i d u a 1 i. z e d to I hi) e >: t e n t that 
inefficient use of resources. Tliere were no consistent 
selection. 

1) they ranged in age from 19-^3 

2) they all had completed at least their sophomore year 



i n d i V i d ua 1 i z ed 
there was an 
criteria for 
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.3) 18 had C(M:iplc{:tid their haclielor's vlc):roe in a Jlhrral 

4) .14 dill noL come directly fron a schooling experience 

5) apprc^v irately l/A of th.e interns hnd liad professional 
therapv at some time prior to entering the program. 

Tiie interns nost vi.lling to travel v/ere th(\se whose permanent homes liad 
not been in a local site. Tiie disequilibrium which Ic^^ds to learning 
never occurr.xi for many interns in their familiar environment. A great 
percentagci of interns were at home. Many had fiusbands at home to take 
care of. They were settled in, unwilling to leave the district to go 
to tiie universitv or even combined meetings in the nearest site. They 
perceived that all their learning was to occur at the local school. 

An inaccurate aura of LKA control of the program was created bv having 
the first process, selection of interns and team leaders, go on without 
university input. The university was later seen by many sites as an 
interloper who entered the picture after tlie fact. Team leaders and 
local districts often attempted to protect interns against what thev per- 
ceived as unreasonable academic and experiential demands or standards. 
Because intei-ns had not had an introduction to the core faculty witli 
whom they v.-ere to work and who were responsible for much of the evalua- 
tion (most weren't even hired by this time), they tended to think of the 
local committee as representing the program. 

In some sites^ , the closed process of team leader selection led to bad 
feelings about tlie team leader among otiier di:^trict staff 7r.em1:'ers. Team 
leaders were verv warv of working with their peers in a new role and 
reluctant to assume any leadership. 

Eacii team leader knew tb.at he had been chosen by the Superintendent for 
specific reasons. The tv;o men looking to be principals were anxious to 
please the local administration so as not to .jeopardize their futures. 

Com.fTared with the men team leaders, the women team leaders had less 
defined career plans and were more flexible. They seemed better able 
to cope with thc^ nev: requests made of tliem. Their primary concern was 
in doing this job well, rather than in preparing for the next job. 

Because the criteria for selection were primarily internal to tlie school 
system, little or no att^^ntion was paid to the fact that the team leader 
would be a university faculty member. Team leaders* education and exper- 
ience generally had not prepared them for a program which expected new 
forms of ex|-)e)'lences , documentation, reflection and articulation. Thev 
viewed these program expectations as unimportant for teachers and fell 
into a role of protecting the intern from the university. 

Team leaders' lack of skills in supervision meant that the interns liad 
very little lielpful supervision. 

Team leaders did not want to do in-service v;ork with otbicr teachers, 
especially during the first year. Later, some team leaders would do 
workshops in ether project sites. 



1.0. Tonrn loruiors ff.innil it: d i. f IM. ru I. : to keep up with tlio hkhI i f i rat: i (?ns which 
o ccw r r o d in f h i s o p o r L r; e n L , lie n iT:b i j ; ait y o f s ov.\c situation >; ^ as i u - 
L o 1 u r ab .1. o 1\» r 5; e v 0 r a J. . 

.11, Tho overall ^'M'ect of the soloction process of torii lender:^' v;as tha.t bene- 
fits to tho learninc; of the interns was not connosurnto with tho expenditure 
of resources in terns of team leaders salaries and coiro faculty euor>;y 
wliich was spent trying to unravel situations, 

12. Tiie interns and tean leaders who were most successful in this program had 
in common: 

a. a wide rai^j:e of experiences. Most had lived outside the state at some 
time; most liatl a break in their schooling; thev were open to r.ore nev; 
experiences . 

b. a backi^rotnid in a discipline otiier than or in addition to education. 
'riw?se people may hnvit previously gained a framework for decision making 
(scientific m,etliod, literary criticism, economic theory) and a feeling 
of k noK' i ng a n area t h or ou g'n ly . 

c. the ability to initi:."e own learning experiences. They could locate 
reunirces, plan and c:.rry througli on independent studies, develc-)p 
alternative ways for themselves and students to work toward a goal. 

IJ, An aciditional quality of successful team leaders was a consciousness about 
their own behavior ar teachers of children and interns, wlii.ch was mani- 
fested in the ability to plan, articulate, prioritiz.e, and im.provise. 



Recomr.endat ions 

1. Tr.e f.EA, community, and the university would have input to each selection 
comri i 1 1 ee . 

The selection ccmn:ittee v;ould deve^oj:) ca list of criteria for selection of 
participants after working through the g(^als and objectives of tlie program. 

3. Program expectations would be realistically explored v;ith applicants. 

-4. The program and its expectations would be developed with faculty, LKA, and 
community before the selection process began. 



II. The rroijrai:] S f.r uc tiiiri' 



Several orj>in i zat: Lona .1 aspe(M:s of Lhe Teacher Corps projccl wcrci develo]u>d as 
inethocls for s t r uct:ur uiy; a lii^;hly individualized program. DLscussod are ^u'ados 
and credits, or, more accuratelv , what Lnfornation was provided in place of 
gradei^ and credits. Minimal exit criteria, or broad goal statements of expected 
coir.petencies, v/ere th.> core of the common program. Program committees for each 
intern helped plan liow each person would work toward completion of tlie exit cri- 
teria. Portfolios helped interns, cornr.ii 1 1 ees , and staff keep track of progress 
toward con{)Ietion of criteria. 

A. Grades and Credits: 
1. What \vas done: 

a. rt was eslablLshed with the registrar and the Dean at the beginning 
of the prcigran, before interns arrived, that degrees would be based 
on successful completion of a competency-based program rather than 
on grades, credits, and course requirements. During tlie 2 years of 
the program, the onlv notation on the student's transcript wms "Y" , 
the university's designation for an experimental program. The in- 
tt^rus v;ho left at the end of the first year had ind ividualirred trans- 
cripts giving the information most useful. One stated merely .:hat 
the student had been enrolled as a master's candidate for a full sum- 
i-er and 2 semesters. The second student was awarded a B.S. in 
education with course equivalencies stated rather than competencies. 
At the end of the program, statements of competencies completed, 
experiences and university courses taken appeared on transcripts. 
(Appendix 1) 

2. Unat we learned: 

a. Many intierns wanted t!\e security of the known grades and credits. 

b. Interns and staff n-^eded a compelency checklist to indicate progress 
and completion, which was provided in form of lists of competencies. 

c. interns wore very worried about the possible difficultv of being 
certit led in another state without grades, credits, or course ' t i t 1 es . 

d. S(Mne states' computer systems cannot handle a list of competencies. 
Tney must be translated into courses. 

e. An:<ious as they were about his part of the experimental program, in- 
terns were the best spokesme!i for competency statements in place of 
grades and credits during job interviews. 

i 1 
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a. i:ro:it.(' riuarCcM-lv p\'oyxcr,r, ch r ck 1 is f >c of t«:-:it: LMitrri;i t.i^ hr filhul 
ouL by pLTSon res I'on^vi h J o for uv:i 1 uaL i cni niul stMiL Lw llic iuL^Tn 
and pro};rai!t coimutLLV' nioir.inM-s . 

b. Collect information on rooipro^.ity of cor (. i f i ( at i cm Lu bo ^^.ivoa in 
wr i t i n,^; to interns . 

c. I)osi);n a trara^ l.ati on of ccMnjun one i e.s into cnwv^rr. bofi^ro i l ' needo<i. 

B . Ilx it Cr i t or ia 

i. l.nat \.'a,s doriO : 

a. Dt^cidod to wait ur.ti.l all affoctod wvrc solortod or hired 
deternint' o>:i.t crltoria, iiiinLmal conipo tone i or. {'or successful 
conipictior^ of pr(\crani. 

b. V.'aitod ti- doternvine exit criteria unLii interns iiad b^'on in class- 
rooms Lor a senses tor and had sonu.^ Ldea of what they needed be 
able to CO. 

c. Created a comi-a'ttee of 2 tear: leaders, 1 core facultv moraher, and 
6 ir^terns (1 from eacli site selected by inlorns) to dotermiaie the 
c r i tori a : 

1) Accepted and revised lists of re con:i:iended ccnnpe tone i cs from 

lacultv in. their area of responsibility. Sc^ne faculty createa 
then v;ith interns . 

2 ) \< rote c om p e tone v s t a t em e r'l t s in c u r r i c u lu i:i areas not c o vo r ed b y 
facultv. Some toan loaders submitted lists ia these areas. 

3,) Used the follo\%'Lng infornval gaidel'nos: 

■i) it something teacb.ers mus t i^e al^le to do rather than 

s om e t h i n i\ I hat v.'ou Id b e nice for t e a ch o rs to do ? 

b) Are the icri that make this pro^^ram unique cmi^has i ^red ? 

c) V.'ou Id Lhe list of com.pe ten.c Ics Ivo an em.pl oyer more infor- 
mation than a list of course titles? 

d) Is (.he list "doable" in 2 years? 

•'0 (^Ircula.ted drafts an(i held mcctinr,s tf> discuss and mod i f v the drafts. 

5) Prepared a final draft which v;as accoptcci bv the director and sent 
1 0 each pnrl i c i pant . 

2 . Vfi 1 a t \c e 1 e n i n ed : 

a. ';any interns v;anted to knov^ the exit criteria the first dav (,^f the 
pro^;ram. lliere v;as a semester of floating for some, anxiety for 
others, and free exploring for a few. 
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b. r.iOLiI Lv , who are ii [)cc 1 n J s ; , h.ivo ,"i imturnl i n. vos tmon t: in t:hoir 
area ul" o:-:nert;ise and of to fl.i;d it ciilTicul.t to pcrcoivo ti^o total 
Y' r OP, r am ov a n i. ii tern. 

c. !\opri.'SCp. t a. t Lvo i nvolve.nivnt in tho prc^coss docs not ensure acceptance 
of the pr(^*-ict. Sci^t-f felt tliat the nlniinal exit criteria tool: av.\.v 
the possibiMtv oi huiividual decisions; others found t^;at they die" 
:iot ai\roe v;Lt!i the areas of focus. 

d. riiere uas ra'eat dir^parity between vM^at intends, tcan Kw.lers , aTul 
individual staff r.en:ber;-. f eJ t represented the aehf e ver.ent of any 
conipeteney. 

e. LhAs expected 2 f uJ 1 years of sei'vice frou^ an intern even thouj;h he 
riav have conpleted the proy.ran earlv. 

f. Tliere w-a.s little under s t and i nj?, of the di.ffi'rence betv/een j^oals and 
oh} cell vr-?^ . 

Ti'iCre v;as uncier s tand i n\T of the application of different eriter-fa 
to different dey:re.es friasters and bachelors). Tir.e in prof;ran5 v;as 
ten used bv cernittees as criteria for receivinf; de{;rees. 

3 . ilecor-j::enda 1 1 i:)ns : 

a. Kstibl.ish iriininal exit criteria before interns enter the prograni, 
r,ivci> tiiat the staff is available. 

b. Kstablish exaniples of objectives that would work toward these 
criterin which are understood and accepted, tb.oup,h not nccessarllv 
decided as the only way to reach an exit criteria. 

c. Make sure tliat tb.e conrion -'-ritoriai are really nininal, allowing as 
::uch tir:e :ind ener;yy as possible for additional, individual conne- 
t er.c i es . 

d. ;\ench a^;re^.:::en t before prof.ra::'. berans anon^: LKA, SKA, uriiversitv, 
and national Teacher Corps on early exit via successful conipletion 
ef pro^;raT::. 

e. Have workshop fcr all participants on outcones , objectives, activities 

C. Progran C)or::ni 1 1 iies 
I . V.li a. t was d^'rie : 

.1 . Cor.ir i 1 1 ' ' 0* r; v e re selected I - y e a ci i i n t r n 

b. (Jon:r^, i t tees could incl.U(:c: 

1) tean 1 eader 

2) othior intern(s) 

3) i n-se n/ ice tea ch er (s) 

13 
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acimlnistrator (s) 

5) core faculty 

6) other (S-'A of f ic Lai , friend , professor at anolhor 
uwiv cvy> 

c, Coinniittoe nieiribor.ship ran^^ecl fron 1 (Teai:i Leader) to R 

d . Conini L 1 1 o e f u nc. t i ^ ^ as inc ] ud c d : 

1 ) suppor t: 

2) advice 

3) nego^; ia t: ing for intern 

4) he Ip in locating resources 

5) lielp in planning progral^^ 

6) approval of program proposal 

7) i:ion.i toring progress of program 
3) reconiin ending for degree 

9) re contending for successful completioti of pror.ram and for 
ce r t: i L icat ion after staff indicated minimal competencies 
had been achieved. 

V.?iat: we learr - 'd : 

a. Conmittee selection was an important indication to many interns 
that they were responsible for their outi learning. 

b. \\l\cn the tasi: was explicit and finite, e.g., a form to be completed, 
committees functioned veil. 

c. (Committees often could not help an intern d eve. 'op alternative methods 
for achieving a competency or working toward a goal. 

d. Most nenbers had not previously helped structure individual learning 
experiences ix\ any context. 

e. Some "H.M'U^ors saw the minimal criteria as an imposition to be gotten 
cut of the way. 

f. On comri i c Lees that were not functioning well, faculty members were 
seen as "pushers." 

r: , Internf. began to comnunicate directlv with staff members about the 
criteria for x:hich they were responsible instead of "wasting time" 
v/i th a commi t tee . 

h. Those committees whose m.embers had previous experience in individual- 
ized and/or competency-based learning and who accepted the assumptions 
of Teacher Corps were important in helping the intern. 

i 1 
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1 . ;\i"'C(^;:-icrAl 'i t: Lous 

a. ConLLnuo ctM^:;'!! L Leti,'; l.-ocauso they cm Incronse Lhe e f foe t l veiu'--s of 
a Teacher Corps proi^ran boLh by helping"; interns and by increasiui^ 
program ir:pact on si.t.o personnel who are CoininlLLee neinbers. 

!■ . Trovlde traini'iv;, in Lndivitlual program and objective development, nt 
It'Mst Lv.'ice in proi;rar:, for all interns antl ConmlLtee nicn:bers. This 
training, can be L*s[»ecially useful for in-service Leachei-s. 

c. Make iM'jt^ i-^eriber of the staff responsible for rieeti nr, vi. th Ct^rinitLc^e 
r:cr:bers to ar/Lve at ci con.--; is t en t and clear notion of the responsibil 
i t i o.^; of protj.rai^i conn: i. 1 1 ee nenljers . 

Port f o 1 i.o.5 

1 . vrn.iL was done : 

a . As k (I'd o a 1 i n t e r *: o cr e a t e a pc' r t f o 1 i o as h { s own r e ct^ r d of the 
i^roj^rani. 

b . Us ed [1 o r t f o 1 i os for : 

L) C'orjin 1 1 ecs to> review proi^.rcss a.nd see development c^f intern's 
total program . 

2) Comriittecs to receive infer nation relating; t(^ additional com- 
petencies b L ■ V o n d minimal exit c r i t e r i a . 

3) Interns to have a concrete, physical representation of tb.eir 
program and progress. 

A) Central staff to indicate future direction and needs of project 

5) National reports 

6) Job i n t e rv i e vs 

c. Tnciuded in portfolios were: 

1) program proposals 

2) objectives and exit criteria completed and signed by appropriate 
staff 

3) tim.e lines for competencies in progress 

4) observation reports by teachers, team leaders, interns, faculty 
3) report.s of worksl^.ops, conferences, etc. , att^ ruled 

6) lessc'T. plans 

7) proj^rams developed for individual children 

8) samples of cb.ildren's is'ork 
9} papers written 

10) daily logs, diaries 

11) bibliographies ^ 



a. y.o^t inL-^Tns and Lt^-iin lead- rs had no (.i>:pcr i enco in ducui- t.Mil i n^; 
Lhoir experiences and lir^le experience in vri-tin^:. 

b. '-rost interns and Coain leaders sav liLLlc^ reason to ke.-^p v.-ritten 
records of C'xper Lences . 

c. I'orLl'oli'^'^ tended to becone very nassi.ve; ti^^re vas little discrin- 
ination al.u^nt what to include. 

iL ^Mftertait orvian i:^a t i on schenes for portfolios were appropriate at 
different times in the program. 

u. Some staff never backed at anv nart of the portfolio except that 
v.'hlch a jM)ea rod to concern th<eni dire-^tlv, timers ke-zt en t -'.rely 
^'.eparate reciM'ds and called pcrtfoli.o.s 'sillv." 

f. Interns vanLed their portfolio.^ read tliorourJily and coririented on. 

i\>rtfol ICS beinj: "tlue" beeare t lie no t ivat i on for interns refocu.sing 
Iron the classroom to th.eir own learning and pro^^rari. 

3 . 1\ e c c :::r;i e n d at lo n s : 

^i^'.n responds lb i 1 1 ty for portfolios to a staff nenbcr. Thev need 
be exp>lained, called in, circulated among staff, returned, etc. 

b. '-'ake sure that portfolios are not just "busvv;ork." 

c. Review portfolit^s central Iv at least every four months. 

d. xoturn s i i f i oar. t comments to interns after each review. 

e . As 1: i n t e r a s t o v;e od out portfolios after e a c ii r e v i ev a s s om.e ma t e r- 
i* a 1 s bee or.e iI a ted. 



The Lruct L. Mi< » I ]Vo<^_i-_ai;i of Tnt:oriis 

The core of Mie projccL is the, instruct: uMial pro;;rnni. Tliis :u»ct:it)n i.s or^'anLzed 
into concent, supervision, and evaluation. Constant mod i f ica t i o:is in tho method 
of deliverinr, instruction made this a fluid, frustrating process wiiLch we've 
attempted to tlescrilM^ iioro. Supervision of interns in tlie field classrooms raise 
the question of team leader skills viiich vas addressed in tlie Selection Section, 
[•valuation of interns, staff, and proj'.ram was a y^rocess full of problems which 
remained unresolved. Here wl^ describe some thinj:s we trieti and suKKA^.st some next 
steps for others to trv. 



Content 

] . VCr I a t v; a s e x p c c t e d : 

a. Fach faculty woulti teach two or three different courses repented 
at various times in a field location north and south (sites were 
as much as 120 miles apart) when appropriate for a si;;nificant 
number of interns. 

b. Faculty wcnild teach mini-courses in small groups on site in regu- 
larly schetiuled time periods. 

c. Team leaders would serve as instructional staff at their site as 
well as in other Teacher Corp sites. 

d. Fach faculty would be responsible for individual proiects of 
r^ualitv, so tliat over two years most faculty v.'cnild have worked on 
an individualized instructional basis with m.ost interns. 

e. Some faculty would do "demonstration teaching" with children, as 
instruction for interns anti teac'ners. 

f. Faculty would serve as rest^jrces to individual teachers on specific 
r eques ts . 

1, V.luat was found : 

a. That tiie i/.iles l^etween sites made it virtuallv impossible for 
lacultv tf^ consolidate their instruction, energv, and tir.e to met:t 
the imrnerliate needs of interns. 

b. That superintendents and principals expected interns to be on site 
in the claf^sroom 5 days a week from 7:30 - 3:00. 

c. That tiie immediacv of classroom concerns became tbic single most 
Important facto: in determining what interns felt thev needed to 
learn. This learning; was to occur in microscopic pieces, instantly. 
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d, Thnt scnio interns were unv;iilinp to leave tli(^lr site for nny rc\-is(ni. 

e, Tiiat team leaders v.'ore a barrier to vorkinj^ vith classroon teachers. 
3. '.'.liat was tried: 

a. Intern instruction tine. 

.1) We tried liavint; interns in classroom days a week ami .spend- 
ing i day a week at a central. Teacher Corps site for instruc- 
tion, lliis proved unsatisfactory because: 

a) nem]:»ership in an instructional ^^roup u^a,s never constant. 

b) ir,n-,ediacy of the classroom preventetl interns from taking 
time to do tasks, i.e. , read a chapter, change a teacliing 
p J an , 

c) some interns never attended. 

d) a total, sequentiaJ learning package was impossible to 
del iver , 

2) Ve tried having interns in classroom for A days a week and 
spending 1 day a week on sit-i or a close location. This worked 
ini tla lly , but : 

a) as instruction among interns rout ini zed wi th predictahit.* 
patterns or response, new Input and cross- fertilization 

of ideaf^ and experiences becnm.e difficult. (A normal prob- 
lem of any isolated, small group.) 

b) interns w^ou Id arrive at tlie location at different times 
so that instruction began after everyone finally got 
there, generally a.fter scliool v/ith everyone exhausted, 

3) We tried take-hcme modules. Tliis proved unsatisfactory because: 

a) interaction v;ith other interns emerged as essential for 
most learning. 

b) face to face contact with the instructor emerged as criti- 
cal for reinforcement, support, making changes and 
sugges t ions . 

4) Vc tried four vreeks in classroom v;itli one w^eek at the university. 
This worked better, but the v;eek in Corham became so crowded 
w^ith individual program meetings, back-home pieces to get ready, 
ccm.munity pieces, travel expenses, general meetings, etc. that: 

a) eacli faculty found himself teaching only wliat could be 
done in isolated 2-3 hours - again microscopic pieces v/i th 
no hoine^^'ork or reading. 

b) both faculty and interns ivore strung out In that intense 
week from too much to do in too little time. 

.5) We tried tliree day conferences in Gorham on a central theme with 
several outside resources. The agenda usually included a long, 
group presentation followed by informal conversation with the 
presenter . Th is proved satisfactory for intern learning because : 

a) participants included interns, teachers, others w^hich 
allowed greated cross-fertilization of Ideas. 
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coPsuLL.inLs liml thi ,-]ura of "fn-porLanL" pooplo who 
roally knew soinethia^;. 

c) throe tlays was lon^; cnon^;h to supply some lefw'tiirato 
know! edge hase. 

6) v;e tried evening classes vith interns from several sites tor.ot- 
her . Thi s proved satis factory because : 

a) there Kas a mixed group of participants including teacliers 
and interns from different sites. 

h) the meeting place involved soitie driving, vhich removed 

"school", hut was close enough to get back before midni;.;ht. 

7) v;e trieti individualized work with interns on site v1 th f acul tv 
teaching PM courses at university which interns eould attend. 
This proved m.oderately successful. 

a) interns who took courses got a foeused topic, in-depth 
learning, and a sense of closure. 

b) some in tei'ns discovered they v.'anted the s true lure and 
formality of a university course because it allowed them 
to learn in a v;ay in v:hich they felt secure. 

c) individual conferences became im.mediate problem-solving, 
prodding., or gripe sessions, and only rarely explanation 
c>r di rection for learning. 

8) Ve tried on-site in-service davs. These proved r.oderatelv 
success fill because; : 

a) there was a mixed teacher and intern group with a lot of 
i n ter act ion . 

b) faculty were always at their best. 

c) options vu?re available. 

d) however, the workshops were often redundant for many intp,rns. 
b. Scope and Sequence of Instruction 

1) All content regardless of node of del iverv worked toward the 
genera] goals of minimal exit criteria. The "presentations" 
])rovided the knov; ledge base which was usuallv evaluated by 
tests or products. The presentations were then followed by 
per f omiance in the classroom by utilizing knowledge acquired 
WLtli students. This performance was evaluated through obser- 
vation, conferences, changes In product, v;ritten self or co- 
opera t i ng teacher eval nations , or other documenta t ion of some 
type. Tlu^ knowledge objectives, generally common to all interns, 
v:ere written by the Instructor. The performance objective wa:^ 
written by the intern, team leader, facultv, or in com]) in i t ion . 

vrnat v;e learned : 

a. That learning experiences with a mixed group of participants, teachers, 
interns, university students, or others created the best conditions 
for learning regardless of location or content. 
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V'-^ •■' Vro.ran with "sp , .- i a 1 i .od" facuJ.tv, it is diCtieult to 

uoal. adoauately with all di.nonsi.ons of loarnini; usually included 
m a teadior preparation nroi-ram. Tt was assumed that" team leaders 
and coororatins; teacher would fill tlie content r.aps . This happened 
only m cursory ways and without proper enpliasis, espcciallv in 
science, social studies, art, and music. Cenerallv the cooperat- 
ing teachers expected interns to do it "their wav"' and in most 
instances the above content areas were missinp fro::i the elementary 
.'?cliool pro);rai;i. 

T''-''^ "'"^ '-inference built on a content focus of the prorram 

lor wnch wo. already had expert facultv rather than usinr; consultants 
t-o tili-m content deficiencies. These conferences did benefit 
teachers, extended the knowledge base of interns, and rave facultv 
someone to talk with but did not correct weaknesses in intern programs 

d. That faculty and interns both discovered a structure - i.e. fme 
c.nys, groupings, inter-action, achievements - in wliich tbey 'were 
comfortable learning. :;o one mode of presentation would have worked 
hest lor ^ vears for all concerned, Init alJ found their best mode 
at some t ii-.e . 

'^''""^ ractiltv did an outstanding job of tying content knowledr;e to 
classroom projects. The connections were not im.mediatelv perceived 
:>y interns, who at the time were trving to deal with both the class- 
room anu i.M-th .xit criteria. As interns began to focus their learn- 
ing throuy/n behavioral objectives, they reaH?:ed that work in the 
classroom was the major vehicle for completing "performance" criteria. 

. Ti.at the majority of the community projects reflected the interest 
or concern of the team leaders rather than interns. Tliev were the 
teaja leaders' projects with little involvement of interns. 

. That for a community component to be most successful, it needs: 

1) tn be (icfined as happening during the school dav, the regular 
v;ork dav. 

'^'\'^'^ responsibility of a faculty member to help establish 

guidelines, coordinate, and keep records. 

. That team leaders needed direct supervision and training in the teacii- 
ir,g of adults. 

.'comir.enda t ions : 

Create criteria and priorities, for tlie allocation of m.onies for: 

1) consultants 

2) conferences 
■3) m.aterials 
^) travel 

5) individual intern experiences 
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b. ''.-ithor thAU nil facultv tr ln^; lo do all p/nTs of Lhcir i ns truct i (ui 
;ill tlu' f''ri..^, r.rcaLo a ton^iLivo contcMiL How chart vith prf^r.r o;;s i on 
iron lar.U' r,roup to snail ^;rou]x<q to indiviclunl work, with i-ach scmestor 
hax'ln.^; a cics L5;nat od coatont focus. 

1) this provides direction for intern. 

- ) this pern i ts ir\ cu 1 ty to al loc ate t i.nio t o d inons i ons of proj;ran 
rospons i b i I i t L^s other than large group Instruction, i.e., in- 
service, pro5\iap cor:-ni t tees , publications, research projects, 
crear i op. nl classroon ::;ator ia.ls . 

c. PivL.ie non- instructional tasks of prc^gram <inu)np, staff sc> that respon- 
sibility f.s known, i.e., program evaluation, in-service coordination, 
program c on!;i i 1 1 ee.s , portfolios, cominunitv projects, coordination of 
individual learning cxporiencGS outside Teacher Corns, such as national 
■ u'.d regior.al conferences, super^'ision of tcan .leaders, coordination 

o f c 1 a s s r o o in e :■: -p e r i e n c e s . 

d. '-le'nedule A v./e^ks in classroon - 2 weeks nut lo assure continuity of 
classrocM- for ^;tudents and cooperating teacher and allow enough tin^c 
ior prograi'i tasks, conn-unity projects, and acadeni^ instruction. 

e. That tean le^Klors : 

1) take a university course in supervision during initial plmse 
of pro;: ran. 

2) t^-Mch an undei-gradua tt^ education cour^se at universitv as adjunct 
[)rof essor . 

3) attending universitv nu'etings to ''':rt!ier tlicir dcvelopnent and 
to nake their university af filial :on more real. 

f. Divide up sites anong faculty so that one faculty is responsible for 
attending, local i:;eetings, serving on the LTCy\C , and providing direct 
support to te.in leader. 
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Supervisioc. of Intern'^ .md Classroon F.xper i ences 
1 . ' .Ti a. t w a s e :•: p e c ted : 

a. TiMt tean leaders would supervise, i.e., coordinate, initiate, pro- 
vide direction, schedule, keep records- on intern's cJassroorn 
oxpe r i one es . 

I^. That tr^:ii:\ leaders W(>uld serve as li.i.'son, facilitator, and si:heduler 
(>f farultv work on site, in classroons, etc. 

c. Til at t:ran .leaders would develop a cohesive group of interns who 
shared and learned together fron tlieir exper iences . 

d. Tiiat tean leaders as master teachers in elementary schools would 
teach and assist i n terns i n curr i cul un areas not the responsi h i 1 i ty 
(^f core f acul ty . 

e. I'hat tean leaders would have rapport with classroon teachers v/ith in 
tlieir districts. 
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J . AiK-i I was f ouiul ; 

a. Toim leaders v/ho had not read the propc)5iaJ and v;ho did not knov; 
what tho |)ro^.;rain was to do or what their job was. V.'licn thev 
understood the proposal, mo^t did not agree witii Its assumptions. 

b. Team leaders who liad no experience in supervision, orr,an izat ion , 
or coordination otiier than how their principals worked.. 

c. Team leaders who were Learfu.l of assiininv; leadersiiip with tlie 
classroom teachers . 

d. Teachers who had not had a helper in their classrooms and. v.'ho did 
not knov; ^-liat to do v:ich interns. 

3 . U':ia t was doiu* : 

a. Intern class assignment - wiio , where, for v/hat, for how lon^; ~ and 
coordinat i on was the responsibil itv of team leaders . 

b. Instruction and evaluation of interns in all classroom curriculum 
areas other than reading w^as the responsibility of the team leader. 

c. Team leaders were an integ^ral part of all project staff meetln^;s. 

d. Prof ess i ona, 1 development requests of team leaders were encourap.etl 
and supported. 

e. Faculty Laugiit with team leiaders. 

f. Team leaders taught Interns and teaciiers i.ii othei' sites. 

g. F'acultv created numerous record-keeping and documentation procedures 
as aids for team leaders, v,*h.ich in m.ost instan.ces were passed on to 
interns to do and became an additional task for them. 

h. f'entral. office requested information from team leaders which was 
seldom received and often collected by an intern instead. 

i. Faculty r e 1 u ct ant 1 ■.• by-passed team leaders and often worked directly 
with principals, superintendents, teachers, and interns. 

). (Central office tried to create a seminar for tear, leaders, but failed. 

1) Thcjre was no faculty who had rapport \-;ith al 1 team leaders. 

2 ) T e am 1 ail o r s tried on their o\«^n to meet i t h ou t faculty but 
tho.se became gr i pe sess ions and qui ckly died out . 

4 . Vaiat we learned : 

a. That tea,m leaders needed both formal and informal instruction in 
superv Is ion . 
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Tiu-it: t:lit.» I'lsut* vt. clilTenv:: c Jnss ri^^nii r^sfion^ i b i ] i t v Tor Llfftei'ent: 
interns vn.s never unLlerHt.e .1 bv tean leaders v;ho held L.lu- kev r<u- 
r\ikii;i; intern classrcn^rn opportunities possible. Kxamr l.e : Sc^m-^ 
inrorns at bey;lnninr, ot proj^ram v;anted and v;ere prepared for an 
a I I. - d a y o 1 a s s r o o:n r es p on s i.b i I it v o f s oin e I en r, t h . Tl i e \' 1 ea rn ed 
best in .'in Lninersi.on experience followed hv open time for reflec- 
tion, learning-;, <diangin^;. Tbiis opportunity v;as rarelv available 
until L ht^ second year of the p r op, v:u:) . 

That ir.tern eJassroon duties sertnonoed freri 1 to 1 tuterir.^i, ^-a'-ta]! 
i'.roup'^ of "i:on-e'--^sent i nl" ins true t i on , tot a 1 c 1 ass for 1 or J (a^a- 
tont ar(\as , and then total class all cLay for 3 to voeks, VJi.thout 
a randatcid pelicy stcite::;cnt fror. the central (office tliat all interns 
vere to liavo total class res pons i b i 1 i tv for 3 to A v;eeks , nose 
interns vould not have j'.otton this typical s tuden t- 1 eaidi int; experionce 

T'nat the nuriber o\ tooichers vith v.-honi intern. s v/orked, ^7 iai terns 
v.- L t h o ve r .^00 t eci cli e r s in s i x site t] , fa r e x c (i c d ed. our expectation s . 

Ti 1 a t t e a r 1 e ad e r s 1 n i n s t a ii c e s o f d 1 a r, r e ei!i n t vi 1 1 ^ i" a v- u 1 1 v t n d e d 
to protect interns from "unreasonable demands" rather than help, 
c 1 a r 1 f y , assist j n t c i' n s in their .1 earning, 

T: 1 a t the t e a m 1 1..' a d e r s i o v a n t ed t c ' be p r 1 n c i p a 1 ^ s a\%' their j ob as 
koepLr.^; tiie site calm and " adn in i s t or ed" the interns rather than 
teaciiLnt; tht.-n. 

Tliat residen.cy pro^:ra.ns, r*ani; Street for exar^pJe, for interns vjcrc 
essential to exj^ose then to alternative classroom models. 

Tb.at in the 'i sites vith "lost" tonn leaders, an intern ernerp.ed vdio 
assu:iiod a .lars;e piirtion of team leader responsibilities and all in- 
terns did more to fill the team leader gap, i.e., arran[',ed their uwn 
classroom experiences, requested other observers, wrote and kept 
their ovo. documentation C)f experiences. 

cor:ruMuha t ions : 

(a^eate a list fiM* each site of potential classroom experiences for 
first semester for interns to cb^oose from to provide a structure 
lor teaiii h?aders tr contact classroom teachers and to get data on 
v.'hat is possible to avoid intern disappointment and indecision, 

r>: ample 
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Speciality i Pespons i b i i i ty 1 requested 
Area I i\\ss ible I for 



(\)!r.aMie o. M:per a t i n,; teachers at central site twice a ve/ir and on s>ite 
once a nuMith for sharing and 1 nst ruction in areas sucii as behcav ioral 
ob j c' ct i ves , modes of evaluation, individualization. 

Teach a class in supervision to team leaders first sem.es tor of program. 

Plan and .set up residency programs to occur in fall, of second year to 
provide alternative classroom models, to facili\ate cross- fert i 1 i za- 
tion of intern p.roups, to assure follow-up time for some new 
implementation back on site. 



c. Arrnn;;e a vcy.ioual tean l.v-Jor mcotirir, tor pui pos.^ o\' Instruction 
and s h a r i n a n cl e x p o s lire, 

f. Have one core faculty bo responsible for supervision o\' team leaders, 

g. Develop and follow tlirou^^h on a team leader job doHcriptit 
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C. K valuation 

I. uf interns 

a. What vas done: 

1) i-:ncouray;ed data be given to inLorns fron a variety of sourcoi,- , 
i.e., faculty, team leaders, teachers, other interns, program 
comr.ittees plus self-reflection. All data became a part of 
documentation vith final approval or nonapproval for coirpletion 
of -m exit criteria goal, statement resting with the staff mem- 
ber or team leader responsib le . 

::) Provided varifuis types of instruments for interns to choose 

from for getting feedback from teachers v;ho vere inexperienced 
in working, with or observing other adults in their classrooms. 

3) Faicouraged and solicited all types of ini'ormation for evaluative 
purposes . 

a) tests as indicators of knowledge 

b ) o b s e r V a t i o n s 

c) video-tapes and cassette tapes 

d) projects, articles, letters to self, journals 

A) Included area checklists and progress reports for some parts of 
exit criteria when portfolios were reviewed. 

b. What we learned: 



1) Tliat the s el f -d iscover y of the need for objectives was a long 
time coming for most interns. Only when documentation was sub- 
mitted, not approved, and questions asked, "WTiat were you trving 
to do? What was your objective, for you or students? W^iat were 
you trving, to teach?" did the meaning of objectives begin to 
emerge. The accompanying question of "How do you know if that 
happened?" had even less understanding for most interns. 

2) That only in rare instances, except for objective tests, were 
any criteria or standards of what constituted approval or non- 
approval known in advance. Tn part this was a result of the 
vast number of individualized objectives and the diversity of 
choice in experiences which necessitated different criteria 
for each. Many times approval was granted on just knowing the 
intern had focused, thought, and worked on the dimension of 
the total. We felt we had moved "miles" when we knew before 
evaluation what the intern's objective had been or what he per- 
ceived he was working toward at that point. 
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^' '"^1" latt-T^v; bt.'cn:;uj! ;;asLerV^ clffi-ot? fa;u(ients, a cc?::r\^^n 

ta^'i.lv (.-riLLM ia fcr a/proval became tlic abiliLv Li' ariicii- 
laLo, orally or vrriLLen, vilh clariLy and concroLeness . 

•'0 That: a major problem throuKb.out flie program for inLciais bocame 
Liio laok oC closure, sense of progress, f'^eling of accompl. Lsh- 
ment or knov;lng v;hen Lb.ey vore done v;ith someth i nj; . Kitbout 
f cK'us (^r concentra t ion by interns and knov;n s tandards or cri- 
teria by faculty, it was hard to reacii closui-o. V'e didn't cone 
close ti> solving this one except for faculty to use different 
strindards at different times for each intern as it seemed import- 
ant foi' Iiis (level opmont. 

"t) rb.at video- tapes were rarely useful for evaluatic^n purposes 
as ti^.e filmei' can distort what is happenin^^ for the viev/er by 
vdiorL^ ho chooses to focus the picture. That cassette tapes 
v;e r e r 1 r e I v u s o l u 1 f o r e ^^a 3 u a t L v e purpose s u n 1 e s s t i i e 
intern was speaking from some organized framework. 

t)) That prt^c.ran comjnittees needed direction and assistance if they 
v/L-re to serve adequatelv the evaluation function for the total 
synthesis of an intern's experiences and learning. 

Koconinendat ii.^ns : 

1) Creatp c:ltiar criteria and standards for performance of interns 
and staff, a long, difficult process. 

2) Convene all participants of Interns' program committees at least 
twice during 2 year period and provide systematic imput and 
direction for wb:at they are to do and options for how to do it 
so that tiieir evaluative function could be operational. Again, 
these progi'am committees must be a responsibility of some one 
staff member. 

1) Create a system for monitoring intern progress in each area of 

focus so ttiat clear directions [. r the next step are more likely. 

"^<-^'?A (instrument for Obsenration of Teaching Activities) work- 
sliops during first year of progr:iiTi rather than second. 

Staff and F^r(^gi'am 

Vaiat wa5> done: 

1) Ourin)^. tiie \ ir^l week of program, we had administered to all 
Teache y Corps par t ic i pants : 

ci) T'.J. Harvc^y's "This I Believe" and "Conceptual Systems 

T.'<;t v::n ch was scored on 6 dimensions, i.e., concr e teness / 
al stractness, f lex ibi 1 i ty /r igid I ty , etc. 

b) "Self-Concept" Somatic Peferentla]. 

This data was compiled but a final administering of tliese 
tests at end of ram as an indicator of change did not 

take place, 

2) During first month (^gram, a consultant was present at a 
meeting in which toL ogram evaluation was discussed. No 
responsibility for ta^iv was assumed or delegated. 



ova ;iiali.>n of staif per for-ianr r vas dono. A it ccv-v.-n^n t i (mi 
^^v/ihialLon va . rt'joctod by .sLaft as i.eiiu: "pr enialiM-*'" 
U\ 'Uirch ot: iho firsL -.var. 'iVo sLaM" i:v:':-|)or s trier] al dirfor- 
cnl t linos to ^>ot fu-eci^a.ck from otlior par I i i pan wi.tli loss 
thar. SO-': rL'tiiiai, 

4) VnrlPiis evaluativo lnstrun:cnLs wore usod rolLov;ing workshops and 
univorsity courses. 

I-tit_orr;at: ion for proizran r.v.orts to I^ash i nj; ton was collected Ir 
(lifferont vavs : froi'i adniLn istrat lv..- staff onlv, fron staff, 

frc- total pro^;ran participants. :;o reports wore over dissemin- 
ated to staff or program nicnbers . 

'••aa t ve learned : 



J'^'^^ ^''Z ^va] nation to be an integral nart of a nror.rain and n 
basis for niakinp, decis'ons within n progran, it must he the 
designated r esnons ib I 1 i t v of someone staff member and funds 
a 1 ] o 0 a t ed p r o po r 1 1 ona t e ] v , 

J) That an outs ido-progr am but i ns^de~sv^ltem , close to progra 
ctvaluat.or Is probably the most useful. 

3) lliat r/uidorn .gathering of different information bv differ 
peoi'le is little better than no information, 

c. Recommendations: 

1) Assipji prora-:im ovaluat i on/respons ib i 1 itv to staff member at 
tb.e bL'giiurin'; of the program. 

2) I'se ■■.'a^fii n^aon program reports as the basis of a newsletter 
an.d sharing ol what is happening in the program acro.ss sites, 

3) Evaluate staff performance in first year, using information to 
ma ke ins t ru c t i ona 1 de c i s ions. 
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The In-SorvLce Fro^.rn::! 



This section Locusos on the dinonsions ol v;orI: v:ith ;in-servicc teachers and 
impact on IJC/^js . 

A, V.liat was expected: 

1. On--site courses 

2. Workshops on in-service days 

3. '%ork in classroon v;ith teachers, interns, and students 

4. Be ar -"ntegral part of teacliers' meetings ar.d school commit tecs 

Fi. Ul.a t was found : 

1. Districts vlth no in-service days for teachers 

2. Districts with no staff developm.ent plans 

3. Teachers who had never h.ad other adults in their classrooms 

4. Team leaders very reluctanu to assume any leadership vith their peers 

5. Teachers and principals who had not been a part of the decision to be 

a Teacher Corps site and who had little or no knowledge of tlie project. 

C. V.liat v;as done: 

1. Held a meeting w.*. tli Teachier Corps site superintendent to clarify and 
restate v:hat was available through Teacher Corps. 

2. Ks tab 11 shed direct communication between Teacher Corps faculty and 
principals and superintendent where possible. 

3. Purchased and developed materials for students compatible v;ith Teacher 
Corps goals; ESS projects, paperback reading libraries, curriculum 
boxes, open materials, diagnostic aids to be used by cooperating teachers 
and interns . These maLo?"ials were low threat for f ear ful teachers , 
established a positive entry, and gained accej, for faculty'" and interns 
to many classrooms. 

4. Vorkod wi!"}i school bor.rds , superintendents, and teachers on educational 
program goals where possible. 

3. Held 3 day conferences on campus Thursday, Friday, and Saturday and 
negf^tiated v:ith superintendents for 2 days released time for teachers 
in exchange for their attendance on Saturdays . 

6. Conducted in-service days at sites that had set aside the days and 
initiated in-sorvice da',s at other sites. 




f>M onc-diiy and a rLor-scIiool • ^rkshops v/i.th alternative options to 
cp.oose frcy.i at those sites hoLiin^; back on Teacher Corps i nvolvoinen t . 

rau{;ht two j.;radiiate courses on site in special education and loarnLni; 
disabil LL los which i^rew out oL needs related to legislation on 
"ma ins t reaming . " 

Tried to establish: re:r:ular conferences of interns, cooperating teach.'rs, 
and team leaders but failed. 

Instituted staff training for team Jeaders v;hic!i was not successful. 

Conducted TOTA ( Ins t runent for the Observation of Teaching, Activities) 
workshop with teachers, interns, team leaders, administrators, one 
objective of which was to provide a better knowledge base for working 
with interns ar.d for teacher assessment. 

Tsed. interns as special education ^ tants In non-Teac:iier Corps 

districts which needed and wanted 

Did worksho{) conducted by interns in non-Teaclier Corps site. 

Served as consultant Ln one district in the development v)f an Individu- 
alized Staff Develonm.'nt Plan which can lead to a new way of teacher 
assessment . 

Ur.iLir.ed interns as teaciiers in the Adult Kducatlon Pro^;rams in sites. 
Team tauf;ht with team leaders in courses and worksh.ops whenever possible, 
we learned : 

Tlirow away tlie Idea tiiat one-dav workshops do anything other than expose 
participants to Teach.er Corps and/or create ari awareness of a concept 
or process. 

ihxpand the concept of what constitutes in-service; 

a. McKSt classroom chan^^e ^!;rew out of professional, relationships 
es tabl ished between Intern and cooperating teacher . 

b. Tiie utilization of "different" classroom materials can form 
the core of r e 1 e v an t i n- s e r\^ i ce . 

Ir.sist on voluntary participation of teachers in anv in-service program 
presur.ted. As teaciiers experienced positive benefits from experiences 
witli interns and Teacher Corps in general, both tln^ quantitv an.d aual.ity 
of participation increased. 

Of Lor numerfMis, diverse way in which teachers mav participate voluntarily, 
a . c la s s r oom wo r k v/ i t h i n t c s 
b. new materials to try out 
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c. on-site workshops and c.Las- .\s 

d. central site conferences, v;c^rkshops, and c.Lr.sscs 

e. individual teacher graduate prop,ranis 

f. opportunitv for teachers to be in-service instructors for vork- 
shops in otiier districts 

C. help in development and distribution of teacher-made T:ia ter i<'i] s 
h, opportunity to be consultants in other on-canipus classes 

Kstablish al a very earlv star.e a clear written procedure and standards 
tor rocert if ication credits, i.;raduate credits, independent ,study, reim- 
bursenient of travel tuition, and use of classroom m;iterials. 

I'ne best indicator of corir^on in-service needs is anv new state legisla- 
tion which affects districts and teachers. 

e c onme n d a t i o n s : 

Have superintendents write a letter to all their str;*'f explaining Teacher 
Corps at beginning of project. 

Be on the agenda of the first teacher's meeting in each site before 
interns begin their field work to explain: 

a. wliat Teacher Corps is 

b. v;hat interns arc expected to do 

c. whom to contact for what resources 

d. benefits possible for them 

e. to distribute an indication of interest questionnaire 
>'eet with superintendents to resolve operational issues. 

Have team leaders conduct individual meetings v/ith co-operating teacher 
and intern to determine: 

a. expectations and experiences possible 

b. intern objectives and evaluation procedure 

c. a schedule for pcriociic conferences for intern and cooperatiiig teacher 

Kiave team loaders h.old monthly meetings of all site cooperating teachers, 
interns, and invited resource people to share past and detern^ine next 
steps. :fembersh i p of tea civ --^ should change as interns change cl ass rooms. 

Send a quarterly newsletter from Teacher Corps central office describing 
in-service conferences, w^orksliops , classes, events available to teachers. 

Hold twice yearly meetings of all current cooperating teachers and 
interns to: 

a. share information from other sites 
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b. tall; to other toaclici's wil" uiterns 

c. deternino in-service needs 

d. ,sciiodule and dirjtrlbute Teacher Corps classroom materials 

e. give nev: input as needed 
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Vr. Tilt' rni vt»rs 1 as llo^n 



a . 



The rnivei-siLy of ''aiiu', Tor 1: 1 and-(.'o rh.:;:; , v;a.s creatfcl in Llie late sixtiio.s Lhrou^^h 
the nerv;or of tv;o col lo,^^ campuses v;it!Un the larvuir ^ campus system of the 
I'niversi.ty of Maine. Tt v;as stated bv the university that T(\'icher ror[is was a 
-A'ay to provitie new input into tiie staff, to inpionent an oxperinental model, to 
eMplore alternatives vithln tiu? school, and to provide financial assistance in a 
tine u-hen money for eduraiion is severelv limited. 

A. Ki'.at was dc:'ne: 
1. Staff 

All Teaclier Corp^ staff (7^ were full. tir:;e with Teacfu-r Corps. 

'^f staff new to the university (3), two had doctorates and two were 
enrolled in doctoral programs. 

Three of the five new staff were v;o*nen , tv;o of w^hom held doctorates. 
This doubled the number of women who were full-time faculty members 
and tripled the number of women boldin^; doctorates in the School 
of Education. 

All new staff mem.bers held bachelor's decrees outside the field of 
education, and three held master's det;rees in a liberal arts area, 
thus broaden inf^ the perspective of the school's faculty who had 
su'.idenly found thens elves as only one piece of a larger university. 

I'rovided skills iiew to the school in language development, affec- 
tive echicatinn, and open education. 

Added deptli to skills in several areas of exceptionality, reading, 
and program develt^pment . 

Hach staff m.ember taught at least one course outside Teacher Corps 
for the school . 

The appointment and employment of the Program Sp^^cialist v;as trans- 
ferred frc^n the university to the State Kducational Agency both in 
the spirit of collaboration and to make available additional exper- 
tise in teacher education to the SEA. The Program Specialist v;as 
based v;ith the program^ at the university and received university 
rank with full voting privileges. Later, at the Program Specialist's 
request, the position was transferred back to the university because 
tiie State s classification f or the position carried a lower salary 
tlian the university'.'^ allocation and no fringe benefits. 

Although Teacher Corps was a separate program, all Teacher Corps 
faculty were voting members in a department. 
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i. P'li-Lih; the scicorul vonr . Lh. TtncluT d^yp^ st.ifr r.radu.-i I Iv hcc.:mc 
intouraLecI into tlio schoo.l nul wcni olectod or appointed t(^ tlio 
t 1 1 ow i II posit i o n s : 

c:haLrwonan the Faculty of tho Schcml 

Mer.ber, Facul ty Sonate of TniversLtv 

Diroctor, Tii-?orvice DLvisi.on of the School 

Kditorial Board, PRISM Journal 

Director, Fxc ep t i ona 1 i. ty ProraMJn 

2 members. Cabinet of the School 

k. Only one staff mcT:!>er continues at the CoIIcko in a capacity utiliz- 
ing the specific skills for which he was hired, and he transferred 
tror^ Teacher Corps at the end of the first year. Two additional 
statf regain prinarily in adnvi nis tra t Ivc , non-tcach [n>> function. 

Prog ran 

n. The university provided adequate space, teleplionos, and supporting 
services. The Teacher Corps office was the most central and visible 
place on campus. 



The university agreed to substitute co^ipetencies succcssfullv conpleted 
Lor grades and credits as degree requirements. In order to provide 
infonp.ation which might be needed by the university at some time, Xv'e 
also indicated the ways (previous course work, classroom experience, 
Independent study. Teacher Corps workshops) in which interns met 
school requirements for a degree. Tn other words, the same informa- 
tion was put into competency format for Teacher Corps and. course 
format for the scliool. The Dean of the School of Education and the 
Dean of Graduate Studies both supported these program attempts to 
maintain the integrity of the experimental program. For example, 
the school lias a requirement that a graduate student take nine hours 
in liberal arts field in addition to professional education courses. 
For Teacher Corps interns, this requirement was turned into four com- 
petencies, rather than three courses to he met bv work primarily 
within the program. 

The university registrar collaborated on the final transcript form 
which includes : a program description, list of minimal competencies, 
additional competencies, and experiences, equivalent courses com- 
pleted toward special certification. This transcript provides more 
information tnan the normal list of course titles or numbers, grades, 
and c redi t hours . 

Teacher (^)rps attempted to acquaint and involve other faculty with 
the program tin^oug}] 

- Invi ta t icns to conferences and meet i ng 

- being presenters at conferences 

- setting up short-term individualized contracts for interns 
with, faculty 



- ):iiesL tcachin;^ i.n the i r unlvcrsLtiy clas^;os 

- v.'t-itln.i; articlcr. for j^chool journal 

~ inst i tulLny^ raculty (iuve lopi^iont opp(M't:ijtii (. i os 

Utiat: v;c learned : 

Fur 1 . knn ? ''7''^ ^'-^'^ ^ha^ -^s "in the field" 

Ituther kno....-led.,e and curio.itv abou. the program grew out of person-, 

c:r::""u-\r" t^^^t'^^ ^-^^^ '^--■^^v setting, outsice'r::;;: 

Cc . At the end ol the program, the quo.sCion.s from the facultv u-ere 
stil OL a curxous nature rather than serious explorations of rhe pro- 
gram s components and possible implications for their „un programs' 

2. Influence of Teacher Corps on the school is primarilv a result of the 
PC sonal.fes o the Teacher Corps facultv. The staff .orked ha d t^ 
c e. te change v..xth the school by doing more than their share of comnitte. 
uork, proposal generation, program development, and reorganization 

SLher".":''-' commitment to the staff it hired for 

h"^ s hJ ec io^;''t,° P — ntlv utilizing the skills for vhich 

..as hired le, t the program at the end of the first year to head an 
'.ndergraduate program in exceptionality. 

4. Requests for_ deviating from "normal university procedure" were most 

i:;^w;tati:;: ^^'^ ^ ^^^^ '-^^^-^^^ ^ p^- 

Ko commend a t ions : 

2. i-ormallv introduce Teacher Corps staff to the school facultv so that one 
year later they don't ask, "V.Tno's that?" 

. Recognize that staff hired to create change are probabl.v different fron 
the present staff and need support for their work. 

' staf'^rn'oet'""' deliberately in the program through 

staff meetings, requests to plan together, etc. 

■ our^he'^c^tooi'!'"""'"" effect ivenes.s of program components through- 
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